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DISCUSSION. 

REALITY AND IDEALISM. 

By way of introduction to his very vigorous and skilful attack (see 
Vol. I., No. 5, of this Review) on my article on "Reality" (in No. 3), 
Mr. F. C. S. Schiller is kind enough to say that I can present my 
views intelligibly. I fear, however, that I am not fully entitled to 
his compliment ; for, in this case at least, I have certainly not 
succeeded in making my views intelligible to him. It would occupy 
too much space were I to attempt to clear up all the misunder- 
standings that I find in his criticism. I must limit myself to what 
seem the more important in their bearing on the general question. 

Mr. Schiller complains (p. 535) that my opponents' views "are 
not stated or definitely referred to." For the sake of brevity and 
also in order to deal with the problem unencumbered by questions 
of literary interpretation, I kept my pages fairly free from names and 
references. I did, however, make one reference to Prof. A. Seth, 
from whom I quoted the dictum : " The individual alone is the real." 
It may serve the convenience of those interested in the problem, if 
I add, that in writing my paper I had in view, not merely the wide- 
spread reaction (in Great Britain at least) against what has been 
called Neo-Kantianism, but in particular a recent work entitled 
Riddles of the Sphinx (noticed and analyzed in the Review, Vol. 
I., No. 5), a work with which I may assume that Mr. Schiller is 
acquainted and with which I should imagine he is in substantial 
agreement. The special interest of this book, in my opinion, is that 
in it certain metaphysical theories, which are only implicit in the 
anti-Hegelian arguments of Prof. Seth, are carried out fearlessly to 
their extreme logical consequences (e.g. that God is limited in 
power). 

Mr. Schiller does not appear to see or to admit that the question 
" What is reality ? " is primarily a question about the meaning of a 
word ; and I do not find that Mr. Schiller has yet given any sufficient 
explanation of what he means by " real " ; nor do I know of any 
"Realist" who has done so. Mr. Schiller speaks as if I were 
occupied entirely with attacking "adversaries," whereas the greater 
part of my paper was simply an attempt to classify the very various 
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senses in which the term " real " is used by ordinary people, in order 
to discover how far their meanings are consistent with one another, 
and how far, if at all, they are inconsistent with idealism. Mr. Schiller 
brings a whole scholastic apparatus of distinctions to bear upon me, 
and complains that I have not recognized the differences between 
the psychological, the epistemological, and the metaphysical questions 
that may be asked about reality. Now, as I have not fully ascertained 
what Mr. Schiller and his friends mean by "reality," I am not able 
to discuss all the questions on which, he says, my paper "trenches." 
Nor can I admit that all his distinctions are valid. He will find, 
indeed, that I did (on p. 282) recognize the distinction between 
philosophy and psychology, meaning by the latter an empirical 
"natural science" which excludes or professes to exclude "meta- 
physics." By metaphysics Mr. Schiller seems to mean ontology. 
If so, I certainly never meant to raise any metaphysical question at 
all ; for I cannot see how a science of things as they are in them- 
selves apart from our knowledge of them, is a possible science. 
Ontological questions cannot be answered, because they cannot be 
intelligibly asked. Mr. Schiller may therefore assume that in dealing 
with the question of the meaning of an ordinary English word, I was 
dealing with an "epistemological" problem — and with a "meta- 
physical " only in so far as metaphysics is identical with the criticism 
of conceptions and with the working out of the necessary conse- 
quences of the conditions of knowledge. But I am unable to say 
how far my views are " Neo-Hegelian " (for I do not know what that 
means) or how far they are not rather Palaeo-Kantian (for I am not 
quite sure what Kant meant). 

Mr. Schiller thinks that " the discussion of the question — What is 
reality? — presupposes a settlement of the question — Is there 
reality? — in the affirmative" (p. 536, foot). For my part I am 
quite unable to discuss the question whether "reality" exists until 
I know what is meant by reality. Before I discuss what a griffin or 
a chimera is, must I presuppose that the griffin and the chimera 
exist ? On this principle one could never disprove the existence of 
any absurdity that any one chose to talk about. "The primary 
psychological fact," says Mr. Schiller (p. 537), "is that everything 
that is is real, and that the burden of proof lies on those who deny 
that anything is real." To "deny that anything is real" is an 
ambiguous phrase. Does the burden of proof rest with the person 
who denies that a round square or an unfelt sensation is real ? If 
so, the burden is not a very heavy one. On the other hand, if Mr. 
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Schiller means "those who deny that there is any reality/' I do not 
know who those persons may be — unless the word reality is used 
for what is self-contradictory and meaningless. "That everything 
that is is real " is either a purely verbal proposition or, if it means 
that every datum of consciousness is real in all, including the fullest, 
senses of reality, it is a falsehood. 

The first of the questions which Mr. Schiller enumerates (on p. 
535) is : "How do we know that there is any reality at all, or how 
do we come to assert an external world ? " Apparently in this 
question "reality" is meant to be identical with "the external 
world." But, "external" to what? By "external world" the plain 
man means the world outside his own body : is then his own body 
not " real " ? If " the external world " be taken to include the body 
of the speaker, he can only mean by it (I can see no other intelligible 
meaning) all that is in space, and the word "external" is being 
awkwardly used, as it often is, to mean "extended": are my 
thoughts and volitions, then, unreal ? 

[In this connection, I may note a very strange passage in Prof. 
A. Seth's article in the same number of this Review. "The table," 
he says (p. 514), "which is in immediate contact with my organism 
is as completely and inexorably outside the world of my consciousness 
as the most distant ' star and system visible upon the bosom of the 
night.' Though I press my hand against it, it is no more present in 
consciousness than is the friend on the other side of the globe whose 
image rises at the moment in my mind." Now unless "the world of 
my consciousness " be identified with the bodily organism, to say 
that a thing is outside the world of my consciousness can only be a 
metaphorical way of saying that I am not conscious of the thing or 
(if stress be laid on "world") that I never have been or never can 
be conscious of the thing. It is true I orAyfeel resistance, hardness, 
smoothness, etc., but when I interpret these sensations by the idea 
of a table, surely the table is inside my consciousness, in the only 
intelligible sense that can be given to that spatial metaphor. The 
table does not indeed come inside my organism, unless the contact 
be very violent.] 

In a foot-note on p. 537 Mr. Schiller seems to argue that 
because our dreams are judged unreal from the standpoint of our 
waking life, our waking life can only be judged real from the stand- 
point of some other life. This at least is the only meaning [ ? ] I 
can extract from the passage. But Mr. Schiller's argument would 
involve a regressio ad infinitum : we never could know anything to be 
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real, if an extraneous standpoint were always necessary. In the 
sense which reality bears to the plain man (which is all that I am 
considering in the passage Mr. Schiller is criticising), no extraneous 
criterion is needed; our waking life is real because our experiences 
are coherent with one another. If any one maintains, not merely 
in a moment of poetic or other frenzy, but in his serious leisure, that 
" it is a mad world," he is a sceptic or a fanatic with whom philo- 
sophical argument is a waste of time, for he has taken away our only 
possible criterion of madness — the rationality of coherent experience. 
(Similarly if any one maintains pessimism in the literal sense of the 
term, viz., that this is the worst of all possible worlds, he is claiming 
to have a criterion of "good" and "bad" outside the region of 
human experience which alone gives a meaning to "good" and 
"bad.") 

On p. 538 Mr. Schiller quotes my three "tests" of reality: 
" The agreement between the inferences drawn from the experiences 
of our different senses, the agreement between the judgments of 
different persons, and the harmony of present experience with the 
results of our and their previous experience, constitute between 
them the test of reality." (p. 267.) Yet, on p. 539, he says: 
"But perhaps Mr. Ritchie does not contend that any one of his 
criteria is singly sufficient as a test of reality and proposes to employ 
them collectively." Why " perhaps " ? "Reality" in ordinary use 
has different grades. Each test alone assures us of a certain degree 
of reality ; only the combination of all assures us of reality in the 
fullest sense which that term bears in the practical affairs of life, 
which determine what is " real " to the ordinary sane person. On 
p. 538 Mr. Schiller rejects the agreement between the testimonies 
of our different senses as a test of reality, and yet he adopts (on p. 
540) the "practical test" suggested by Prof. James: "that is 
adjudged real which has intimate relation to our emotional and 
active life." But "practical convenience" is just a part of the 
experience of our senses. 

With regard to my argument (on p. 267) that "if A seems to 
himself to see a mouse run across the floor, but if B, C, D, E, and 
F, being all present, having good eyesight, and looking in the same 
direction, maintain truly that they saw nothing, A may well doubt 
the reality of that mouse," Mr. Schiller asks "how is it to be estab- 
lished that A, who does see it, does not considerably surpass them 
in the delicacy of his senses?" Well, that is a matter that can 
surely be tested by other experiences. I suggested an appeal to a 
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hungry cat. Mr. Schiller thinks that I would scorn an appeal to the 
lower animals if it were a question of establishing the objectivity of 
an apparition (p. 538). I certainly should not scorn the appeal, if 
Mr. Schiller can give me satisfactory evidence that any real animal 
can smell apparitions and is in the habit of eating them with relish. 
There is a tale of a man who said he was taking a mongoose to eat 
up the snakes seen by a victim of delirium tremens ; but, on being 
pressed, he admitted that the mongoose was not " real " any more 
than the snakes. 

Mr. Schiller takes occasion to bring in an argument of the kind 
which is a favorite with people who are trying to wriggle themselves 
into a belief in discredited superstitions under the guise of scientific 
caution. "We act quite inconsistently," he says, (p. 539) "in some- 
times submitting to the superior delicacy of the expert's senses, and 
sometimes rejecting it. A room full of unmusical or inartistic 
people would hardly dispute about tones or colors with a single 
musician or painter, but an assembly of non-sensitives would 
probably deny that Macbeth saw a ghost." They need not deny 
that Macbeth " saw " a ghost ; they would if sensible, though " non- 
sensitive " persons conclude that if he really did, his nerves were in 
an unhealthy condition. The sensitiveness to musical sounds or 
to colors differs only in degree among different human beings not 
deprived of hearing and sight — although the difference may range 
from a very high degree of sensibility to almost complete absence of 
it. But we do not find that whilst one of the company sees a ghost 
distinctly, some of the others see it dimly, and others again not at 
all, or only when they put up their eyeglasses. The " expert " can 
have the reality of his special experiences tested by their conformity 
with the other experiences of other normal persons, e.g., the profess- 
ing connoisseur in wines or teas can have numbered samples 
submitted to him without being told where they were grown or what 
they cost. The expert is a different sort of person from the 
" sensitive " whose nerves are deranged by too much spirit-rapping 
or spirit-drinking. 

" The third criterion [i.e., the harmony of present and past experi- 
ences]," Mr. Schiller precedes (p. 539), "at first seems more 
valuable — until we recollect that every new fact and every new 
experience is in some degree out of harmony with and contradictory 
of our previous experience." No : contradictory of our previous 
interpretation of our experience, perhaps ; but that is a very different 
thing. Mr. Schiller carries this confusion between genuine expert- 
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ence and alleged or imagined experience to an extreme point, when 
he asks " What right have we [if the harmony of present and past 
experience is a test of reality] e.g., to reject countless traditions 
in order to prove that miracles are ' contrary to experience ' ? " 
Traditions are not "past experiences" ; they are the alleged experi- 
ences of other people and of people, moreover, who are conveniently 
out of the way and cannot be put in the witness-box and cross- 
questioned. If the test of "absence of conflict with present and 
verifiable experience " be rejected, we are unable even to begin the 
scientific examination of the credibility of tradition. With an 
opponent who denies that scientific history is possible, philosophical 
argument is indeed difficult. 

Admitting the practical importance of the test of " intimate and 
continuous connection with my life " (Prof. James's words, expressing 
part of what I meant by coherence between present and past 
experience), Mr. Schiller says "there may be much doubt about 
its speculative value" (p. 540). In all matters many practical tests 
that are valid up to a certain point break down beyond that point, 
even for the purposes of more careful practice. But to suppose an 
ultimate and irreconcilable discrepancy between practical value and 
speculative truth implies a philosophical scepticism that renders 
profitable discussion impossible. I should certainly distrust any 
" approach to the ultimate reality of things " which began with the 
removal of the only criterion that we can possibly have of any reality 
whatever. 

Mr. Schiller wonders why I did not mention along with the tests 
of coherence in experience the test of " conformity to the necessary 
laws of thought." I did not do so, because it is not the plain man's 
way of putting the test but the scientific man's, and a reference to 
my article will show that I reserved the scientific sense of reality for 
my third head. [The analyst of the Philosophical Review in 
Mind (New Series, I. p. 439), has similarly failed to note my 
divisions. The words which he quotes, "A thing really is — that 
way of thinking about it which fits it into its place in an intelligible 
system of the universe " are not put forward as my own answer to 
the question " What is reality ? " They only represent what (so far 
as I can understand) the scientific man means by reality when he 
translates the ordinary man's " real world " into a series of thought- 
conceptions (universal laws of nature, etc.). They would indeed be 
very inadequate, as a philosophical answer to the question ; for, as my 
critic points out, they do not take account of the antithesis between 
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thought and existence which is assumed in all our ordinary thinking. 
With that difficulty I have endeavored to deal in the succeeding 
pages (272, 277, and 282).] 

When Mr. Schiller says (p. 541), "The only certain and ultimate 
test of reality is the absence of internal friction, is its undisputed 
occupation of the field of consciousness, in a word, its self-evidence," 
he either means exactly what I mean when I say that the inconceiv- 
ability of the opposite is the test of truth (explained on p. 271), or, 
if " self-evidence " means an appeal not to rationality but to mys- 
terious and irresponsible intuition, the alleged test is thoroughly 
fallacious. And in any case "undisputed (as distinct from indis- 
putable) occupation of the field of consciousness " is a purely psy- 
chological and " accidental " matter which of itself proves nothing 
as to truth or falsehood. Conviction and truth are not the same 
thing ; and the " field " of some people's consciousness may be fully 
occupied with very rank weeds or very chaotic rubbish. 

Readers of Mr. Schiller's paper (see e.g. p. 541), who have not 
seen mine, might be apt to imagine that mine was full of big talk 
about " The Absolute." That word, as a substantive, only occurs 
at the foot of p. 277, and I put it into the mouth of a supposed 
objector. 

On p. 542, Mr. Schiller asks, "in what respect" — if I cannot lay 
claim to omniscience — I am " better than those publicans and sin- 
ners, the ' plain men ' and the realists." The coupling of the two 
classes is his, not mine. I make no claim to be better than " the 
plain men," but only to represent their real, working view of reality 
more correctly than the so-called " Realists." I do not claim to be 
better than the Realists, because I am far more humble ; I do not 
profess to understand what is meant by a reality "beyond" all 
thought. I agree with the scientific Positivist that we can know 
only phenomena ; but I agree with the plain man in holding that 
these phenomena are the real world itself and not a " shadow " or 
" symbol " of it. But, as a student of philosophy, I insist on taking 
that word "phenomena" quite seriously, and hold that a "phenom- 
enon," which appears to no percipient or thinking subject, is a con- 
tradiction in terms. And as to all these metaphors of " beyond " 
and "behind," I should like to appeal from Mr. Schiller, not 
to his largely Kantian namesake, but to Goethe, whom Hegel 
quotes : — 

" Natur hat weder Kern noch Schaale 
Alles ist sie mit einem Male." 
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Mr. Schiller objects (p. 542) to my using the word "God" (it 
occurs on pp. 270 and 277 only), although he does not hesitate to 
drag in a theological nickname by labelling (he is fond of labels) 
my doctrine "pantheistic." If he will substitute on p. 270 for the 
word " God '' the words " the unity of the cosmos which, at least as 
an ideal, is presupposed in all science, and which, being the ulti- 
mate subject (see p. 280) of all knowing, must be thought of as 
possessed of complete knowledge," he may do so. On p. 277 I 
expressly added, " in theological language " (and in view of the con- 
text on p. 270 also, these words might very well have been supplied 
by " the benevolent reader ") — so that I have at least the same right 
to use the word "God" that my critic has to drag in "angels" 
(whether good or bad is not specified) on p. 545. 

By far the most significant part of Mr. Schiller's paper is con- 
tained in the last three pages. While professedly retaining and 
defending the definition of the " real " as the individual, he, quite 
correctly I think, admits the utter untenableness of the notion that 
the individual is a fixed, unalterable entity. "Individuality," he 
says, " becomes [in the light of " the general flux of reality itself "] 
a hypothesis and an ideal " (p. 544). If the utterance be seriously 
taken it must, so far as I can see, lead to the conclusion that, in the 
truest and fullest sense, there can only be one perfectly real indi- 
vidual. Mr. Schiller stops at "the angels" or at some system of 
polytheism, — I have no other appropriate name for a system which 
professes to believe in many (how many 'I) absolutely independent 
and self-subsistent beings. When Mr. Schiller describes the uni- 
verse as " constituted by the interactions of real individuals " (which 
individuals he has just admitted to be, most of them at least, in a 
shaky and far from solid state), under that word " interactions " he 
is concealing the element of unity and of reason, which alone makes 
the totality of things not a chaos but a cosmos. 

In saying that the individuality as well as the reality of the real 
[the reality of the real sounds tautological] must be thought of, 
"not as a completed being, but as a becoming, i.e. as being a process " 
(p. 545), Mr. Schiller is saying what seems to me profoundly true. 
But " becoming " is unthinkable, except relatively to a permanent 
substance or subject. " Becoming," as the concept which experi- 
ence obliges us to apply to the world in space and time, is not as 
Mr. Schiller thinks, a violation of the law of contradiction (p. 540), 
— in that sense of " contradiction " in which the law is a test of 
reality. But an absolute " becoming " is a notion which is certainly 
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self-contradictory : it is like speaking of an absolutely fast or an 
absolutely slow movement. It is only possible for us to say, " all is 
in flux," because we are, without confessing it, placing ourselves in 
a position of fixity and watching the stream rush past. This new 
flux-philosophy, accepted uncritically as expressive of the whole 
truth, could only, like the old Heracleiteanism, form a basis for a 
scepticism which negates itself the moment it is taken quite seri- 
ously. Thus, when any such phrase as " a self-differentiating unity," 
or " the one in the many " is suggested as the least inadequate 
formula by which to describe the ultimate reality of things (i.e. the 
truth of things in their totality, and not merely in any of those 
partial aspects with which ordinary language and the special sci- 
ences are satisfied), this is no dictum of a dogmatic ontology, but 
the conclusion to which we are driven by a critical examination of 
the concepts that we find ourselves using in ordinary and in scientific 
experience. (If any one denies that knowledge and science are pos- 
sible, with him profitable argument is not possible either.) This 
conclusion of epistemology (if Mr. Schiller likes that word) is more- 
over, if it were treated as a mere speculative hypothesis (and I hold 
that it is much more), the only hypothesis which seems to me capable 
at the same time of accepting without reserve the results of scien- 
tific discovery, however " materialistic " they may seem,, and yet of 
explaining, and to some extent justifying, the speculations of the 
greatest religious thinkers. 1 On the other hand, the theory of 
" pluralism " or " monadist realism," which in Mr. Schiller's view 
is the only alternative to the scepticism that results from what he 
calls " the failure of epistemology," but what seems to me only the 
failure to understand it, — this monadist realism is incompatible with 
the genuine realism of common sense, with the presuppositions of 
the sciences, and, I would add, while in agreement with much pop- 
ular phraseology on theological subjects, it is in conflict with the 
higher forms of Christian thought, all of which undoubtedly seem 
"pantheistic" to the abstract understanding which cannot escape 
from dualism. 

For this pluralism or animated atomism Mr. Schiller, as if a little 
ashamed of " Realism," endeavors to appropriate the name " ideal- 

* I have expressed this same idea in a review of Prof. A. Seth's Hegelianism 
and Personality in Mind, Vol. XIII. p. 259, and in a paper entitled, " Darwin and 
Hegel," in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. I., No. 4, Part II. 
(London, 1891), p. 74 ; both of these papers bear upon the present discussion, so 
that I may be excused for referring to them here. 
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i sm " — "if Berkeley retains any claim to the doctrine he discov- 
ered ! " (p. 546.) But the doctrine of many " spirits," existing 
alongside of and mutually excluding one another, is just that part 
of Berkeley's philosophy which he did not " discover," but simply 
took over without criticism from ordinary picture-thinking and tradi- 
tional popular theology ; and in his last philosophical work, the 
Siris (to which Prof. A. C. Fraser has recalled the attention of the 
world), we find him struggling, with the help of ancient sages, to 
obtain some more adequate conception of the One in relation to the 
Many than he had reached in the naive metaphysics of his earlier 
writings. If Mr. Schiller wishes a correct label for the views I have 
tried to maintain about Reality, I should be quite satisfied with 
" Neo-Berkeleian," and the name would honestly indicate that, even 
if the controversy about Reality were settled in the Neo-Kantian 
fashion, we were only at the beginning of the detailed problems of 
philosophy. We should only, like Berkeley, have cleared the ground 
by getting rid of a certain amount of bad metaphysics. If by " What 
is reality ? " were meant, " What are the constituent elements of the 
universe ? " which is what I suppose Mr. Schiller means by his ques- 
tion, "What does reality turn out to be — after inquiry?" (p. 535, 
foot), I should consider that the question was rather awkwardly 
worded, but I should certainly agree that we are a very long way 
from a proper answer, and that that answer can only come " after 
inquiry," i.e. after all the sciences have been perfected. 

David G. Ritchie. 
Jesus College, Oxford. 



REALITY AND "IDEALISM. 

The kindness of the Editor enables me to comment briefly on Mr. 
Ritchie's reply to my criticism. Mr. Ritchie complains that I have 
misunderstood him, but I find nothing in his remarks to sustain 
this charge. With one exception — for I certainly supposed that we 
were discussing something more interesting than the philological 
meaning of the word "reality," and dealing at least with proposi- 
tions and ' ideal contents,' if not with the reality which is beyond 
them and provokes them. 1 But for the rest, I have nothing to 

1 Even so, I had hoped that pp. 541-2 gave a fairly complete account of how 
I conceived of the generation of the various senses of the word "reality," as 
well as of that to which it is applied. 



